ACT  II

The yard of the West Ham shelter of the Salvation Army
is a cold place on a January morning. The building itself, an
old warehouse, is newly whitewashed. Its gabled end projects
into the yard in the middle, with a door on the ground floor, and
another in the loft above it without any balcony or ladder, hut
with a pulley rigged over it for hoisting sacks. Those who come
from this central gab It: end into the yard have the gateway lend-
ing to the street on their left, with a stone horse-trough just beyond
it, and, on the right, a penthouse shielding a table from the
weather. There are forms at the table; and on them are seated
a man and a woman, both muck down o?i their luck, finishing a
meal of bread (one thick slice each, with margarine and golden
syrup) and diluted milk.

The man, a workman out of employment, is young, agile, a
talker, a poser, sharp enough to be capable of anything in reason
except honesty or altruistic considerations of any kind. The
woman is a commonplace old bundle of poverty and hard-worn
humanity. Bke looks sixty and probably is forty-five. If they
were rich people, gloved and muffed and well wrapped up in furs
and overcoats, they would be numbed and miserabley for it is a
grindingly cold, raw, January day; and a glance at the back-
- ground of grimy warehouses and leaden" sky visible over the
whitewashed walls of the yard would drive any idle rich person
straight to the Mediterra?iean* But these two, being no more
troubled with visions of the Mediterranean than of the moon, and